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POLITICAL. 


ProcramMATION. 


JAMES MADISON, 
President of the United States of America, 


7O ALL AND SINGULAR Te WHOM THESE PRESENTS S8HALL 
COME, GRESTING. 


WHEREAS a treaty of Peace and Amity between 
the United States of America, and his Britannic Ma- 
jesty Was signed at Ghent, on the twenty-fourth day 
of December, one thousand eight hundred and tour- 
teen, by Plenipotentiaries respectively appointed for 
that purpose ; and the said treaty having been, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate of tlie Unit- 
ed States, duly accepted, ratified and confirmed, on 
the s*-enteenth day of February, one thousand eight 
hundred and fifteen, and ratified copies thereof hav- 
ing been exchanged agreeably to the tenor of the said 
treaty, which is im the words following to wit : 


Treaty of Peace and Amity 


BETWEEN 
HIS BRITANNICK MAJESTY 


AND 
THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 

His Britannic Majesty and the United States of 
America, desirous of terminating the war which has 
unhappily subsisted between the two countries, and of 
restoring, upon principles of perfect reciprocity, peace, 
friendship a sod understanding between them, 
have, fertiat purpose appointed their respective plen- 
ipateatiaries, that is to say ; His Britannic Majesty, on 
his part has appointed the Right Honourable James 
Lord Gambier, late admiral of the white, now admiral 
of the red squadron ef His Majesty’s feet, Henry 
Goulburn, Esq. a Meniber of the lmperial Parliament, 
ail watier Seeoretary of Siate, ant William Adame, 
isquires Doctor of Civil Laws: And the Presxlent of 
the United States, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate thereof, has appointed Joan Quincy 4dd- 
ams, Jamet A. Bayard, Henry Clay, Jonathan Russell, 
aml t/bert Gallatin, Citizens of the United States, who, 
after a recipre¢al communication of their respective 
full powets, Have agreed upon the sollowing articles : 


ARTICLE THE FIRST. 

There shall be a firm and Universal Peace between 
His Britannic Majesty and the United States, and be- 
ween their respective countrics, territories, cities, 
towns, and people of every degree, without exception 
of places or persons. All hostilities, both by sea and 
land, shall cease as soon as this Treaty shail have been 
ratified by both parties, as hereinafter mentioned. All 
territory, places and possessions, whatsoever, takén 
from either party by the other, curing the war, 
which may be taken after the siguing of this Tre. .y, 
excepting only the Islands hereinafter mentioned, 
shall be restored without delay, and without causing 
any destruction, or carrying away any of the artillery 
or other publick property originally captured in the 
said forts or places, and which shall remain therein 
wpon the exchunge of the ratification ef this Treaty, 
orauy slaves or other private property. And ail ar- 
chives, records, deeds and papers, either of a publick 
nature, or belonging to private persons which, in the 
course of the war, mav have. fallen into the hands of 
the officers of either party, shall be, as far as may be 
practicable, forthwith restored and delivered to the 
proper authorities and persons to whom they respec- 
tively belong. 

Such of the islands in“the Lay of Passamaqueddy 
as are claimed by both partics shall remain in the pos- 
session of the party in whose occupation they may be 
at the time of the exchange of the ratifications of this 
treaty, until the decision respecting the title to the 
said islands shall have been made in conformity with 
the fourth article of this treaiy. No disposition made 
by this treaty as to such possession of the islands and 
territories, claimed by both parties, shall in any man- 
ner whatever, be construed to affect the right of ei- 
ther. 
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ARTICLE THE SECOND. 

Immediately after the ratifioations of this treaty by 
both parties as herein mentioned, orders shall be sent 
to the armies, squadrons, officers,subjects and citizens 
of the two powers to cease from all hostilities: And 
to prevent ail causes of complaint which might arise 
on account of the prizes which may be taken at sea 
after the said ratifications of this treaty, it is recipro- 
cally agreed, that all vessels and effects which may be 
taken after the space of twelve days from the said rat- 
ifications upon all parts of the ceast of North America 
from the latitude of twenty-three degrees north, to the 
latitude of fifty degrees north, and as far eastward in 
the Atlantic ocean, as the thirty sixth degree of west 
longitude from the meridian of Greenwich, shall be 
restored on each side: That the time shall be thirty 
days in all other parts of the Atlantic ocean, north of 
the equinoctial line or equator, and the same time for 
the British and Irish channels, for the Gulf of Mexi- 
co, and all parts of the West Indies: Forty days for 
the north Seas, forthe Baltie, and for all parts of the 
Mediterranean: Sixty days for the Atlantic ocean 
south of the equator, as far as the latitude of the Cape 
of Good Hope: Ninety days for every part of the 
world south of the equator: And one hundred and 
twenty days four all ether parts of the world, without 
exception, 

ARTICLE THE THIRD. 

All prisoners of war taken on either side, as well by 
land as by sea, shall be restored as soon as practicable 
after the ratifications of this treaty, as hereinafter men- 
tioned, on their paying the debts which they may have 
contracted during their captivity. The two contract- 
ing parties respectively engage to discharge, in specie, 
the advances which may have becn made by the other 
for the sustenance an@ maintenance of such prisoners. 


ARTICLE THE FOURTH - 

Whereas it was stipulated by the second article og 
the treaty of peace, of cne thousand seven hundred 
and cighty-tiree, betweeu his Britawnic Majesty and 
the United States of America, that the boundary of 
the United States should compréhend all islands within 
twenty leagues of any part of the shores of the U. 
States, and lying between lines to be drawn due east 
from the points where the aforesaid boundaries be- 
tween Nova Scotia, on the one part, and Mast Florida 
on the other, shall respectively touch the Bay of Fun- 
dy, and the Atlantic ocean, excepting such islands as 
now ere or heretofore have been, within the limits of 
Nova Scotia ; and whereas the several islands in the 
Bay of Pussamaquoddy, which is pastof the Bay of 
Fundy, and the island of Grand Menan in the said Bay 
of Fundy, are claimed by the United States as being 
comprehended within their aforesaid boundaries, which 
said islands are claimed as belonging to his Britannic 


Majesty, as having been at the time of, and previous | 


to, the aforesaid treaty of one thousand seven hundred 
and eiyghty-three, within the limits of the province of 
Nova Scotia. In order, therefore, finally to decide 
upon these claims, it is agreed that they shall be re- 
ferred to two Commissioners, to be appointe:i in the 
following manner, viz—One Commissioner shal! be 
appointed by his Britannic Majesty, undone by the 
President of the United States, by and with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate thereof,and the said two 
Commissioners, so appointed,shall be sworn impartial- 
ly to examine and decide upon the said claims accord- 
ing te such evidence as shall be laid before them on 
the part of his Britannic Majesty and of the U_ States 
respectively. The said Commissioners shall meet at 
St. Andrews, in the province ef New-Bronswick, and 
shall have power to adjournto such other place or 
places as they shall think fit, ‘The said Commission- 
evs shall, by a declaration or report, under their hands 
and seals, decide to which of the two contracting par- 
ties the several islands aforesaid do respectively belong, 
in conformity with’ the true intent of the said Treaty 


of Peace of one thousand seven hundred and cighty~ | 


three. And if the said commissioners shall agree in 
sion as final and conclusive. 


all or any of the matters so referred. to them, or in the 
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event of both or either of the said commissioners ré- 
fusing, or declining, or wilfully omitting, to act as such, 
they shall make jointly or separately, a report, or r@> 
ports, as well to the government of His Britannic Ma- 
jesty as to that of the United States, stating in detail 
the points on which they differ, and the grounds upon 
which their respective opinions have been formed, or 
the grounds upon which they, or either of them, have 
so refused, declined, or omitted to act. And His Bri- 
tannic Majesty, and the government of the United 
States, hereby agree to refer the report er reports, of 
the said commissioners, to some friendly sovereign or 
state to be then named for that purpose, and who shall 
be requested to decide on the differences which may 
be stated in the said report or reports, or the report of 
one commissioner, together with the grounds upon 
which the other commissioner shall have refused, de- 
clined, or omitted to act, as the case may be. Andif 
the commissioner so refusing, declining, or omitting 
to act, shall also wilfully omit to state the grounds 
upon which he bas so done in such manner that the 
said statement may be referred to such friendly sover- 
cigu or state, together with the report or such other 
commissioner, then such sovereign or state shell de- 
cide ex parte upon the szid report alone. And His 
Britannic majesty, and the government of the C. States 
engage to consider the decision of snme friendly sov- 
ereign or state to be such and conclusive on all the 
matters so referred. 


ARTICLE THE PIFTH: 
Whereas neither that point of the highlands lyi 

due north from the source of the river St. Croix, cae 
designated in the former treaty of peace between the 
two powers as the north west angle of Nova Scotia, 
now the north-westernmost head of Connecticut river, 
has yet been ascertained ; and whereus that part of 
the boundary line’ between the dominions of the two 
powers, which extends from the source of the river 


“ St. Croix dizeetly north to the abovementioned north- 
| west angle of Nova Scotia, thence along the said high- 


lands which divide those rivers that empty themselves 
inte the river St. Lawrence from those which fall into 


the Atlantic ocean tothe northwesternmost head of © 


Connecticut river,thence down along the middle of that 
river to the forty fifth degree of north latitude ; thenee 


by a line due west on said latitude until it strikes the 
| Tiver Iroquoig or Cataraguy, has not yet been surveyed ; 
| itis agreed, that for these several purposes, two com- 


Missioneres shall be appointed, sworn, and authorized, 
to act exactly in the manner directed. with respect 


to thase mentioned in the next preceding article;unlegs - 


otherwise specified in the present article. ‘Phe sar 
Commissioners shail meet.at St. Andrews, im the 
province of New Brunswick, andishall have power toad - 


journ to such other piace or places as they shall think-fit. . 


The said Commissioners shall have power ‘to as- 
certain and determine the points abovementioned, in 


conformity with the provisions of the saidvtreaty of ~ 


peace of One thousand seven hundred and eighty three, 
wid shall cause the boundary aforessid, tom the source 
ofthe river St Croix to the siver Troquois or Cata- 
ruguy, to be surveyed and marked according to tlie 
Seid provisions. The said Commissioners shall make 
a map of the said boundary, and ‘annex to ita dee- 
laration undef their hands aad seals, certifying it to be 
the uc map of the said boundsry, snd partieularizing 
the latitude and longitude of ‘the northwest angle of 
Nova Scotia, of the northwesternmost head of Connecti- 
cut river, and of such other points.of the said boundary 
as they may deem proper, 

And both pxrtics agree to consider such map and 


declaration as timahy and ecechisively fixing the said 


boundary. And in the evo ot of the said two Commis- 


sioners differing, or both, ov -citheref them,. refusing - 


or declining, or wilfully omitting to act, such reports,. 


declarations, or statements shall be made by.them, or 


either of them, wnd such reference to a friendly 


* 


sovereign or state, shall be made, in. all respects. asin. 


the lattey pert ef Ge fourth article is contained, andsim © 


their decision, both parties shall consider such deci- | 2S full a manner as if the. same, was herein repeated, 


It is farther agreed that | 
ir the event of the two commissioners differing upon , 


| Of the Loundary.of the United, States fnom.the: pene : 


» “ARTICLE® SIXTH.?’: os 
Whereas, by the former treaty of peace, that portinty 
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where the forty-Afth degree of north latitude strikes 
the river Iroquois or Cataraguy, to the Lake Superior, 
“was declared to be “ along the middle of said river 
int “Luke Ontario, through the middle of said lake 
until it strikes the communication by water between 
that lake and lake Erie, thence along the middle of 
said communication into lake Brie, through the middle 
of said lake until it arrives at the water communication 
into the ** lake Huron, thence through the middle of 
“saidlake tothe water communication between that 
‘lake and lake Superior.” And whereas doubts have 
arisen what was the middle of said river, lakes and 
water communications, and whether certain islands 
lying in the same, were within-the dominions of His 

ritannic Majesty or of the United States : In order, 
therefore, finally to decide these doubts, they shall be 
referred to two Commissioners, to be appointed, sworn 
and authorised to act exactly in the manner directed 
with respect to those mentioned in the next preceding 
article, unless otherwise specified in this present arti- 
cle.—The said Commissioners shall meet, in the first 
instance, at Albany, in the state ot New-York, and shall 
have power to adjourn to such other place or places 
as they shall think fit. 

The said Commissioners shall, by a report or decla- 
ration, under their hancs and seals, designate the boun- 
dary through the said river, lakes, and water com- 
munications, and decide to which of the twe contract- 
ing parties the several islands lying within the said 
river, lakes, and water communications, do respectively 
belong, in conformity with the true intent of the said 
treaty of one thousand seven hundre i and eighty three. 
And both parties agree to consider such designation 
and decisions as final and conclusive. And in the 
event of the said two Commissioners differing, or 
both, or either of them, refusing, declining, or wilfully 
Omitting to act,such reports, declarations or statements, 
shall be made by them, or either of them, and such 
reference to a friendly sovereign or state shall be made 
in all respects as in the latter part of the fourth article 
is contained, and in as fulla manner as if the same 
was herein repeated. 


ARTICLE THE SEVENTH. 

It is further agreed that the said two last mentioned 
commissioners, after they shall have executed the 
duties assigned to them in the preceding article, shall 
be, and they are hereby authorized, = their oaths 
impartially to fix and determine, accord:ng to the true 
intent of the said Treaty of Peace, of one thousand 
seven and eighty three, that part of the 

between the dominions of the two powers, 
which extends from the water communication between 
lake Huron and lake Superior, to the most north- 
western point of the Lake of the Woods, to decide to 
which of the two parties the several islands lying in 
the lakes, water communicauons and rivers forming 
the said boundary,do respectively belong, in conformity 
with the true intent of the said Treaty of Peace, of 
one thousand seven hundred and eighty three ; and to 
cause such parts of the said boundary, as require it, 
to be surveyed and marked, ‘The said commissioners 
shall, by a report or declaration under their hands anc 
seals, designate the boundary afvresaid, state their 
decision on the points thus referred to them, and 
particularize the latitude and longitude of the most 
north-western point of the Lake of the Woods, and of 
such other part of the said boundary as they may deem 
proper.—And both parties agree to consider such de- 
signation and decision as final and conclusive. And, 
in the event of the said two commissioners differing, or 
both, or either of them refusing, declining, or wilfully 
omitting to act, such reports, declarations, or state- 
ments, shall be made by them, cr either of them, and 
such reference toa friendly sovereign or state, shall be 
made in all respects, as in the latter part of the fourth 
article is contained, and in as fulla manner as if the 
’ game was herein repeated. 


ARTICLE THE EIGHTH. 

The several boards of two Commissioners mentioned 
in the four preceding articles, shall respectively have 
power to appoint a Secretary, and to employ such 
surveyor or other persons as they shall judge neces- 
sary. icates of-their respective reports, declar- 
ations, statements and decisions, and of their accounts, 


and ofthe journal of all their proceedings shall be 
delivered ee them to the agents of he. Britannic 


Majesty, and to the agents of the United States, who 
She be petpectively appointed and authorised to manage 
the business on behalf of their respective Gov- 
‘ernments. 
. The said’‘Commissioners shall respectively paid 
in such r ao eal bi eaoed between the two 


ies,such agreement being to be settled 
‘atthe of the exchange of the ratification of this 
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treaty. And all other e 
Commissioners shall be defrayed equally by the two 


nees attending the said 


parties. And in the case of death, sickness, resigna- 
tion or necessary absence, the place of every such 
Commissioner respectively shall be supplied in the 
same manner as such Commissioner was at first ap- 
pointed, and the new Commissioner shall take the 
game oath or affirmation, and do the same duties. It 
is further agreed between the two contracting parties, 
that in case any of the islands mentioned in any of the 
preceding articles, which were in the possession of 
one of the parties prior to the commencement of the 
present war between the two countries, should, by 
the decision of any of the boards of Commissioners 
aforesaid, or of the sovereign or state so referred to, 
as in the four next preceding articles contained, fall 
within the dominions of the other party, all grants of 
land made previous to the commencement of the war 
by the party having had such possession, shail be as 
valid as if such island or islands, had by such decision 
or decisions, been adjudged to be within the dominions 
of the party having such possession. 
» ARTICLE THE NINTH. 

The United States of America engage to put an end 
immediately after the ratification of the present Treaty 
to hostilities with all the tribes or nations of Indians, 
with whom they may be at war at the time of such 
ratification : and forthwith to restore to such tribes or 
nations, respectively, all the possessions, rights and 
privileges, which they may have enjoyed. or been en- 
titled to in ene thousand eight hundred and eleven, 
previous to such hostilities : Provided always, that such 
tribes or nations shall agree to desist from all hostili- 
ties, against the United States of America, their citi- 
zens and subjects, upon the ratification of the present 
treaty being notified to such tribes or nations, anv shall 
so desist accordingly. And His Britannic Majesty en- 
gages, on his part, to put an end immediately after 
the ratification of the present treaty, to hostilitics with 
all the tribes or nations of Indians with whom he may 
be at war at the time of such ratofication, and forthwith 
to restore to such tribes or nations respectively, all the 
possessions, rights and privileges, which they may 
have enjoyed or been entitled to, in one thousand eight 
hundred and eleven, previous to such hostilities: Pro- 
vided always, That such tribes or nations sball agree to 
desist from all hostilities against His Britannic Ma- 
jesty, and his subjects upon the ratification of the pres- 
ent treaty being notified to such tribes or nations, and 
shall so desist accordingly. 

ARTICLE THE TENTH. 

Whereas the traftic in slavesis mrreconcileable with 
the principles of humanity and justice, and whereas 
both His Majesty and the United States are desirous 
of continuing their efforts to promote ‘ts entire abohi- 
tion, it is hereby agreed that both the contracting par- 
ties shall use their best endeavours to accomplish so 
desirable an object. 

ARTICLE THE ELEVENTH. 

This Treaty, wien the same shall lave been ratified 
on both sides, without alteration by either of the con- 
tracting parties, and the ratifications mutually exchang- 
ed, shall be binding on both parties, and the ratifications 
shall be exchanged at Washington, in the space of 
four months from this day, or sooner if practicable. 

In faith whereof, we, the respective Plenipoten- 
tiaries have signed this Treaty, and have there- 
unto affixed our seals, 

Done, ih triplicate, at. Ghent, the twenty fourth 
day of December, one thousand eight bundred 
and fourteen. 

Gambier, Henry Goulburn, Wm. Adams, John 
Quincy Adams, J. A. Bayard, H. Clay, Jona. 
Russell, Albert Gallatin. 

Now, therefore, to the end that the said Treaty of 
Peace and Amity may be observed with good faith on 
the part of the United States, 1, James Madison, 
President as aforesaid, have caused the premises to be 
made publick ; and 1 do hereby enjoin all persons bear- 
ing office, civilor military, within the United States, 
and ali other citizens or inhabitants thereof, or being 
within thesame, faithfully to observe and fulfil the 
said Treaty and every clause and article thereof. 

In testimony whereof, I have caused the 
seal of the United States to be affixed to 
these presents, and signed the same with 
my hand. 

Done at the City of Washington, this eigh- 
teenth day of February, in the year of our 
Lord one thousand eight hundred and 
fifteen, and of the sovereignty and inde- 
pendence of the U. States the thirty-ninth. 

JAMES MADISON. 
By the President, 


JAMES MONROE, Acting Secretary of State. 








REMARKS. 

Tuvs end Mr. Jefferson’s restrictive ener. 
gies ; and Mr. Madison’s war! After seven 
ycats of distressing and inereasing privations . 
after experiencing every national and individ. 
ual calamity that an unprineipled government 
could inflict om a deluded people, we are re. 
stored to peace. The administration has fin- 
ished its career of wanton hostilities ; our im- 
poverished, bleeding country respires again, 
and a burst of joy is heard from one extreme 
of the Union to the other—that the war is 
closed and the nation not ruined ! 

The first transports of our exultation that 
alarm has ceased have subsided—and now 
stand forth, ye authors and advocates of war ; 
ye scourges of this once happy, rich and 
flourishing people ; tell us why we have been 
doomed to undergo such sufferings—why has 
our repose been so long sacrificed,—why 
have the treasures, accumulated under the di- 
rection of wise and faithful patriots, been 
squandered—why do widows atid orphans 
mourn ;—and why must the whole communi- 
ty yet groan for years under a load of taxes, 
to discharge the arrearages of the war? 

We hazarded some observations in our last, 
on the reported features of the treaty. We 
have nothing to retract and litue to add, for 
the treaty is precisely what it was represented 
in the London papers. It is as disgraceful to 
the present administration, as the revolutiona. 
ry treaty was honourable to the Congress of 
Eighty-three. 

We do not complain that peace is made ; 
nor do we pretend that there is any thing in 
the treaty, abstractedly considered, that is dis- 
honourable. The British have required no 
sacrifice of our natural rights. Had they been 
the assailants, we should have had no room 
to reproach our government with the terms 
on which the contest is closed. But every 
man of sense must view it in a very different 
light, and the party, who have brought on the 
war, have a very serious account to settle 
with their consciences, and solemn charges 
to which they must answer, before God and 
their country. 

The true state of the case will probably 
present itself to every candid and unblinded 
mind, But, as the impudence of the faction 
which has brought us to the verge of ruin 
has no bounds, we think it of consequence to 
state a few plain facts, to which they cannot 
reply ; and which, if employed with half the 
zeal that the importance of the object would 
justify, could not fail to excite in the mind of 
every citizen, who has the least spark of hon. 
esty or patriotism, a just indignation. against 
those who still direct our national concerns. 

All remember that when war began to be 
threatened against Great Britain, in 1807, oar 
country was in the highest state of prosperity. 
All will admit that the list of commercial re- 
strictions were felt severely throughout our 
republick, and that the war has been attended 
with sacrifices, which can neither be calcula- 
ted nor described. The whole community 
las participated deeply in the common suffer- 
ing, and thousands have been irrecoverably 
ruined. 

Now we had not to fight for our Independ- 
ence; that was already secured, acknowledg- 
ed,and long enjoyed. We ha: not to fight for 
peace ; for we were at peace with all the 
world. It is needless to state what the admin- 
istration declared to be the objects of the 
war. Compare their Manifesto with the 
Treaty, and this is certain, nor ont oF THEM 
HAS BEEN OBTAINED. 

The treaty which closed the revolutionary 
contest, was in its terms very much such a 
























































treaty a8 the present. But by subsequent ne- 
gotiatidn, we obtained certain privileges, the 
principal of which were, to fish on the coast 
and in the bays of Labrador, &c., and to trade 
to British East India possessions. To these 

rivileges our legal claim ceased, when Mr. 
Fefferson refused to renew Mr. Jay’s treaty, 
on which they were founded. But by the lib- 
erality of the British government, we were 
permitted to enjoy them unmolested, until by 
assuming the state of war, we forfeited every 
amicable accommodation that we had obtained 
by pacifick negotiation, or which was continu- 
ed by courtesy. 

These privileges are gone,—and we defy 
the most zealous advocate of the administra- 
tion to show us the shadow of any thing gain- 
ed. Can this be the work of wise men? 
Are men who thus sport with the repose, 
property, and lives of the people of these 
states still to be supported as the guardians 
of our dearest rights? Shall we ever again 
hear of Mr. Madison’s talents and patriotism ? 
Is it possible that after an experiment, which 
has cost so dear, and produced nothing but 
evil, we shall still be insulted with promises 
which have been proved false, and dreams 
which have led to self destruction ? 

If the smart of this war, and the bootless 
exertions of our rulers, do not place the reins 
of government in different hands, then indeed 
we have suffered in vain, and futurity presents 
no hope to console us for past sacrifices. But 
may we not trust that love of country, that a 
dread of such calamities as we have just es- 
caped, that a regard to national prosperity and 
individual happiness will break the chains of 
» faction, a! duce those who have been its 
instruments and its victims to hear, to reflect, 
and use their political privileges for the well- 
being of themselves and their fellow citizens. 
Heretofore our political disputes have fre- 
quently related to doctrines and measures, 
which the mass of the people conld not readily 
understand. But it isnot sonow. Let every 
true friend to our country, by whatever name 
he may be called, keep the treaty in his hand, 
and with it demonstrate to every man, who has 
ears to hear, or understanding to perceive,— 
that this war, to which every great measure of 
the Jefferson and Madison administration haa 
tended, passing over the immense losses we 
have sustained by our attack on Great Britain, 
has left us at last, in no respect better, and in 
some respects, worse, than we were on the 
18th of June, 1812. 

But though Mr. Madison’s friends cannot 
deny that he has failed in ati his avowed pur- 
poses, they say we have gained reputation ! 
Would men, qualified to sway the destinies of 
this rising empire, arrest it in its brilliant ca- 
reer of prosperity, and plunge us into poverty 
and distress, to fight for reputation? This is 
too ridiculous to be offered as an apology, or 
to console us for our privations. Did the 
world doubt, before this war, that we were as 
brave as our brethren, the English ? We had 
fought with them and against them, and proved 
that the same blood which flowed in their 
veins, flowed in our own. Our reputation, we 
trust, stood high before the war began. — In 
the very earliest stage of our union, we fought 
for independence, and we triumphed. The 
insults and wrongs of France drove us to arins, 
and we compelled her to pay for her injuries. 
In our turn, a corrupt adminisiration waged a 
war of aggression, and we fear that, under the 
auspices of Mr. Madison, our fame has not 
been raised. It will not read well in: history, 
that the government of the United States, in 
two years of expensive warfare, could make no 
impression on the single province of Canada, 
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It will net read well that the city of Washing. | 
ton was taken by fifteen hundred men, and | 
that the President fled for his life. It does us 
no credit that three thousand men, who land- 
ed near Baltimore, could not take that city, 
when it was defended by batteries and eight 
thousand troops. It does us no credit that 
small detachments of the enemy could take 
from the possession of our government, por- 
tions of the district of Maine and Georgia. It | 
does us no credit that eight, or at most, ten 
thousand men, failed in an expedition against 
New-Orleans, when the city was defended by 
from ten to fifteen thousand men in arms, cov- 
ered by entrenchments. This was a happy 
event ; but if we had nothing to do with rights, 
and merely fought on chivalrick principles, we 
have only conquered where it would have been 
the utmost disgrace to have been beaten. 

The British succeeded at Washington, Cas- 
tine, and St. Mary’s; they failed at Baltimore 
and New Orleans. The campaigns under 
Hull—Dearborn, Wilkinson, and indeed, every 
attempt against Canada has proved abortive, 
and many of them under circumstances which 
excited universal shame and disgust. If, when 
the people have been put upon their own 
defence, they have neutralized the disgrace 
which our invading generals had incurred, 
we have good reason to be satisied; we were 
the ASSAILANTS; we have made mo conquests ; 
we have obtained no concessions ;—where are 
our trophics ? We can boast that,after declaring 
war, we are not subdued—and no more. 

Of the prowess of our infant navy, we have 
reason to be proud : but we must remember, 
that both to Great Britain and to us, her com- 
parative national power is of consequence, not 
a comparison of ship with ship. We are none 
the more secure, nor is our nation proved 
powerful, by the valour and talents of our he- 
roick seamen ; on the contrary, our little navy 
was rapidly disappearing, as it took the ocean. 
We have acquired naval glory ; the enemy 
will acknowledge it ; but let us not deceive 
ourselves, and indulge an unfounded vanity. 
Our vessels were the finest that ever touched 
the ocean; no nation ever produced such 
crews, for no government before ever annihilat- 
ed at once an immense commerce, and gave 
to a few frigates a selection of men from un- 
counted thousands of seamen. This decided 
superiority arose from the ruin of our naviga- 
tion, and afforded an advantage that never can 
be realized, only when our commerce is des- 
troyed. Sailors ever prefer merchantmen— 
the merchant service of England was unmo- 
lested, and her men of wat were compelled to 
take the refuse of her seafaring population, or 
if these were not sufficient, they had no alter- 
native but to man their navy by violence, and 
drive men to the guns by the point of the sword, 
and on the exertions of these very men, their 
efficiency ia battle depended. Let us beware 
then of valuing ourselves too much on our 
wonderful successes, lest We impute to perma- 
nent causes, what has resulted from contingen- 
cies which every friend of America must sin- 
cerely pray may never return. Our sailors 
too believed, they were fighting for their 
rights—but this “ glorious peace” has dis- 
solved the spell. Mr. Madison has left their 
rights where he found them, and our seamen 
cannot but perceive that they were either 
abused in the pretexts for the war, or have 
been abandoned by the treaty of peace. 

Let us then endeavour to relieve our 
country from the mismanagement of men, 
who have blasted our prasperity; who have 
spread poverty and distress through a nation, 
whose happiness was the envy of the world— 
who have squandered millions in war, loaded 
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us with millions of debt—destroyed thousands 
of lives; and now their utmost boast is, that 
by the treaty of peace, we ARE AS WE WERE! 
The war may produce great geod, though 
our rulers have gained nothing. It may cure 
us of many errours, prejudices, and partialities, 
which ever constituted our greatest danger. 
We devoutly hope that divine Providence may 
yet so order events, that past experience shall 
secure us hereafter, in the true path of our 
prosperity and glory. 
————— 
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BOSTON, SATURDAY, FEB. 25, 4815. 


VALEDICTORY. 


Turs number closes this publication, and 
my limits allow me but a few words on 
parting with my friends. I have principally 
to regret that the Spectator has not better 
deserved the honourable patronage it has re- 
ceived. Other pursuits and studies, in which 
I was previously engaged, necessarily rendered 
this paper a secondary abject; had I not 
anticipated more assistance, than has been 
realized, it would never have been commenced. 
The hours which I have been able to devote to 
it, have been pleasantly employed ; and it is 
hoped those who review this little volume, 
will find a portion of its contents to possess 
more than an ephemeral interest. In my 
political discussions I have confined myself, 
of choice, as much as possible to elementary 
principles, and avoided participating in the 
collisions of party writers. Such a course was 
probably not the best calculated to engage the 
attention of the community, but it has best 
accorded with my personal feelings, and leaves 
me the grateful assurance that I have inflicted 
no pang on the bosom of any individual. My 
uniform object has been to aid the cause of 
truth, and in this humble capacity, to serve my 
country, which, may Heaven preserve in Peace 
and renewed Prosperity. 


Ag most of my Patrons, at whatever time 
they subscribed, have taken the numbers from 
the first, they will readily know what ie due— 
Three dollars and fifty cents for the sixty one 
numbers. Subscribers in the country are ear- 
neetly requested to transmit the same, tmmedi- 
ately ; and my friends in town will much oblige 
me by sending io the office, as the net profits 
will very ill afford a commission for collection. 


DOMESTICK. Early on Tuesday morn- 
ing last, the welcome news of the ratification 
of the Treaty arrived in town, and was imme- 
diately announced by the ringing of the bells. 
The President’s proclamation, inclading the 
treaty, is dated on the eighteenth of February. 

Wednesday—the anniversary of the birth of 
Washington—was devoted to thanksgiving and 
rejoicing. The arrangements of the legisla- 
tive committee, which have been already men- 
tioned, were carried into effect ; and various 
societies, and in general, the whole body of 
our citizens, contributed their aid, in giving 
spirit and eclat to the publick expression of 
joy. In the evening the illumination of the 
publick buildings, and of a considerable pro- 
portion of private houses—a brilliant display 
of fireworks, and crowded streets. rendered 
the town a scene of the most animated exult- 
ation. 

Among ‘the innumerable productions of in- 
eenuity displayed on this festive occasion, it is 


worthy of remark, that neither in Boston, nor 


in the neighbouring towns, not, as far as we 
can learn, in any other quarter, was there ex- 
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hibited any honorable allusion to Mr. Madison. 
Washington,—the Genius of America,—Lib- 
erty7—Independence,—the arms of the Union, 
were frequent,—but no head of the author of 
the deciaration of war. 

The return of Peace was celebrated at Cam- 
bridge, on Thursday. An address was deliv- 
ered by the Rev. President Kirrkianp, and a 
poem, by Mr. Henry Ware. An oration 
was delivered at Newburyport on Wednesday, 
by Sternen Hooren, esq. 

The report of the capture of Col. Woodbine 
and his party is not confirmed, and must 
therefore be untrue. 

It is said the United States 74 Independ- 
ence, is to be equipped for sea as soon as pos- 
sible, to proceed to the Mediterranean. Al!- 
giers holds two American crews in captivity. 

The Washington, 74, and Congress frigate, 
both at Portsmouth, N. H. are both likewise 
ordered to be immediately prepared for sea. 

The Reverend Enwarp Everert, of this 
town, was yesterday appointed Greek Profes- 
sor by the Corporation and Board of Overseers 
of the University in Cambridge.. 

CONGRESS. The bill for incorporating a 
National Bank was rejected on, the 17th of 
February. 

Propositions. have been submitted to the 
house, for reducing the military and naval 
establishments. 

STATE LEGISLATURE. Since the 
news of Peace, the legislature of this Com- 
monwealth, has been devoted exclusively to 
the despatch of private and local business. 

A communication has been received from 
their Commissioners at Washington. 


LITERARY AND MISCELLANEOUS. 
FOR THE ROSTON SPECTATOR. 
TULLY, VO. LX. 

Tantus est in nobis cognitionis amor et scientie, ut ne- 
tne dubitare possit, quin ad eas res hominum natura, nullo 
emolumenta invitaia rapiatur. Cic. ve FINIBECS. 

So ardent is the love of knowledge iv the NWaman 
mind, no man can doubt tat that it is an inherent trait 
ef the soul, and not produced by mere motives of inter- 
est. 

Ir this position be just, and its correctness 
will not probably be disputed, there is not, in 
reason, a stronger argument in favour of the 
high destination of man—immortal existence. 

ractical atheists there may be, in the 
worl; but neither observation, reflection, nor 
inquiry cver yet left a rational, being to doubt 
the existence of a God. In the present age, 
at least, there is probably not a single skep- 
tick on this great point, that has ever exercis- 
ed his thoughts on the subject ; and one can- 
‘pot be said to doubt what he does not con- 
template. With the belief of a first cause, the 
Creator of the universe,is necessarily associat- 
ed the belief of wisdom and design in all his 
works. We see these in every thing we can 
comprehend, and conclude by just analogy, 
that they have been employed in every thing 
that is. Why then this insatiable thirst of 
knowledge in the human soul? Why is rea- 
on forever soaring above the sphere of ani- 
mal life, if animal life is our end and the sole. 
purpose of our being ? 

If to live and die 1s the only destiny of man, 
so far as his faculties surpass those of the 
brute creation, so far they are useless endow- 
ments. The animal devoid of reason, instinc- 
tively provides what is essential to his subsis- 
tence with greater facility, than his lord. He 
is perfect in his kind; his powers are com- 
mensurate with his wants ; he too has know!l- 

edge, but his faculties are devoted to the mere 
purposes of life, within the bounds of which, 
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his views terminate. 






, 80 far as we can judge from appearances, all | Hosannas, the high vault of Heaven ascending, 


Hallow the day when our Chieftain was born ! 


But man evinces in himself a nobler design. | The OLIVE he planted revives, aud is blending 


As an animal, he must consult the means of 
his preservation ; but mere existence does not 
satisfy his active soul. His intellect is his 
treasure—his curiosity never abates—he de- 
lights in knowledge, and will not unfrequently 
sacrifice the comforts of life, and sometimes 
life itself to gratify the propensities ‘of his 
mind. He 


Looks through nature up to Nature’s God. 


The farther he advances in the perfectibili- 
ty of his mental faculties, the more he delights 
in knowledge, for its own sake, nullo emolu- 
mento inyitatus, and dies aspiring to know 
more. 

Why was there a Newton, if to seek drink 
and feod and shelter was the end of our crea- 
tion?) Why the universal progression of mind, 
that is observable, if our career is arrested, 
when we drop into the dust?) Every pursuit 
of the soul, distinct from sensual gratification, 
declares us allotted for other spheres of aetion ; 
were it otherwise, the wisest men would be 
the greatest fools, and the mest exalted cf- 
forts of the human understanding were fruit- 
less toil. But such reflections are painful, and 
therefore erroneous, or by the very constitution 
of our minds we feed on delusion—a thought 
deropatory to that ir8nite wisdem by which 
they were created. >} ’ 
* What a piece ofvork is man ! 


“ ble in reason ! 


Ilow no- 
how infinite in faculties ! in 


“ form, and moving, how express and admira- | 


“ble ! in action, how like an angel ! 


“ hension, how liké a god 1” 


ot 
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Tue following passage is applied ir nically 
by the Edinburgh Reviewers to Lord Thurlow, 
in their notice of his poems ; but the thought 
is soberly just and very elegantly expressed. 

* There is jothing more delightful than to 
be admitted, as it were, into the workshop of 
genius ;—10 sce the Meany unhewn masses of 
thought, which are destined to grow beneath 
the ¢hisscl, into forms of grace and magnifi- 
cence ;—~-to observe, too, how much of this 
precious material has been wasted ip wild ex- 
periments and forgotten fraemeuts ;—and then 
turn with delight to the contemplation of one 
divine work, which, after nights of thought, 
and days of labour, has at length risen into 
bright, consummate beauty, and waits but the 
last superficial polish, to take its place ina 
niche of Immortality’s temple,” 
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TOETRY. 
ODE 
FOR TH, ANNIVERSARY OF TIE RBRIRTH-pDAY OF WASI- 
Inston, Fen. 22, 1315, suoRTEY aAreeR THE ANNUN- 
CIATIGN OF PRACK BETWEEN THE UNITED STATsS OF 
AN AZRICA, AND GNEAT-BRITAIN. 
Written 
At the request of the Committee of Arrangements of 
ihe Legislatare of Massachusetts. 


Br LM SARGENT, ESQ. 


Wrearus forthe Chieflain we honour! who planted 
The OLIVE of Peace in the soil that he gaia’d. 
Freemen his praise, ‘neath its shelter have chanted ; 
Secure in its branches the Ringdove remain’d— 
War-blasts have scatter’d it ! 
Rude hands have shatter’d jt ! 
Flown is the nestler, that tenanted there ! 
Long; from the pelting storm 
None sought its blighted form, 
Save the lung Raven, that scréam’d in despair! 


Its leaves with the Laurel that blooms @’er his urn. 
Ne’er may the sacred tree 
Shorn of its verdure be ; 
Ne’er may the blagt, that heth scatter’d it, blow. : 
‘« Heav’n send it happy dew, * 
Earth lend it sap anew, 


Gaily to bourgeon and broadly to grow.” 


Sunk be the blaze of the balefire forever ! 
Hush’d be the trump in the slumber of years ' 
Seraphs sound Pans of praise to the Giver, 
PEACE hath illumin’d a nation in tears ' 
May she in triumph reign, 
Over our Land again ; 
Ne’er may her fair, floating banners be furl'd 
Still be the orphan’s moan, 
Silent the widow's groan, 
Lost, for a time, in the joy of the world 


CARE, THE LOT OF ALL. 


Care lives with all: no rules, no precepts, save 
The wise from woe, no fortitude the brave. 
Tempests and storms in life’s whole progress rise, 
| And hope shines dimly througi o’erclouded skies ; 
Some drops of ~ mf>ort on the favour’d full, 
| But showers of sorrew are the lot of atc : 
| Partial to talents, then, shall Heaven withdraw 
| Th’ afflicting rod, or break the general law 
| Shall he who soars, inspir’d by lofticr views, 
Life’s little cares and little pains refuse 
Shall he not rather feel a double share 


| Of mortal woe, when doubly arm'd to bear ? 


Hard is his fate, who builds his peace of mind 
On the precarious favour of mankind ; ‘ 
Who hopes for will and Visionary tings, 
And mounts o’er unknown seas with vent’rous wings 
But as of various evils that befal - 


The human race, sume portion goes to all; 


Who feels his consolation in bis mind ; 

And lock’d within his bosom, bears about 

A mental charm for every care without. 

Een in the pangs of each domestick grief, 

Or health or vigorous hope affords relief ; 

And every wound the tortured bosom feels, 

Or virtue bears, or some preserver heals ; 
Some gencrous friend, of ample power possest, 


Some feeling heart that bleeds for the distrest. 


To him, perhaps, the milder lot's assign’d 
| 
| 
| 
| Go on, then, son of vision ! still pursue 
Thy airy dreams—the world is dreaming too. 
Ambition’s lofty views—the pomp of state— 
The pride of wealth—the splendour of the great 
Stript of their mask, their cares and troubles known, 
Are visions far less happy than theirown ; 
Go on, and while the sons of care complain, 
Be wisely gay, and innocently vain ; 
While serious souls are by their fears undone 
Blow sportive bubbles in the beamy sun, 
And calithem worlds !—and bid the greatest show 
More rudient colours inthe world below ; 
Then as they break, the slaves of care reprove, 
And tell them, such are all the toys they love. 


AS codes Hobbenott ecg acing + bebe hp ia 
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